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however unscientifically, of a real problem, but since he refuses to put it on a 
scholarly basis he cannot hope for a scholarly discussion of it by his colleagues 
or an appeal to the judicious public. 

The book treats somewhat superficially, and with little reference to under- 
lying principles, the industrial training of the girl from kindergarten to college. 
The author takes frequent liberty of discussing almost anything along the line 
of her career, however; thus the chapter on the high-school girl deals among 
others with democracy in the high school, the sorority, the burdens of intense 
study, and the high-school girl's clothes. The author has only himself to 
blame if the reader asks, What have these to do with industrial training ? He 
makes a plea for credit for homework in the grades and — the best thing in the 
volume — for the parent-teacher association. A candid judgment, however, 
must pronounce that as a whole there is little excuse for this book. 

A bibliography is appended to each chapter. 

Howard M. Jones 

University of Chicago 

The History of English Literature. By A. S. Mackenzie. New York: 

Macmillan, 1914. 

The publication of a new textbook on English literature is not in itself an 
event. Unfortunately, in this country, teachers and publishers rush into 
print in a mad scramble for the school-book dollars. One feels that a new 
organization should be formed for the suppression of unnecessary textbooks. 
If such a scheme had been undertaken in time, Mr. Mackenzie would have 
been saved the expenditure of an enormous and valuable energy for an unworthy 
result. 

The book is not hopeless; in places it has a small addition to make to our 
ordering of courses in literary history. Such is the emphasis upon the Gaelic 
spirit in English literature, the more firm recognition of the ballad and drama 
as great and interesting literary forms, and the attention given our modern 
writers, to whom some forty-five pages are devoted. The difficulty is that 
several books now on the market already cover most of the ground quite as 
well. In all of these works the instructor finds the quantity of unattached 
fact material almost unsurmountable, and his constant plea is for a simplified 
textbook. Mr. Mackenzie promises in his preface to achieve just this sim- 
plicity, but led on by his own wide reaching and catholic but well-grounded 
appreciation he soon wanders into details such as few textbook makers have 
recently grieved us with. Another difficulty is that one feels in his work a 
failure to appreciate the continuity of movements or forms and the fluidity of 
literature, as well as of other features of life; in another perspective the book 
lacks apt analysis and careful organization. 

The method and style are likewise confusing. The first chapter, on the 
early Saxon period, opens with — in what seems a far-fetched attempt to con- 
nect with the life known to the student — a picture of the Colosseum and a 
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discussion of and reprint from Byron's "Dying Gladiator." Then in a sen- 
tence we learn that Byron was wrong in his feeling that the gladiator was a 
Goth, that he really was a Gaul of modern France, therefore a neighbor of the 
Britons and of the same Keltic family. Then we learn something of the 
Aryans and of the early Britons. Of the six test questions on the chapter one 
is this: "In what respects was an old Roman circus different from a circus of 
today ? What circus scene did Byron have in mind when he wrote about the 
Dying Gaul?" The sentence style is likewise murky, confusing. For 
instance, take this passage: 

"What Are Runes? — In reading Anglo-Saxon literature we occasionally 
come across runes. Runic writing is a modification of the Latin alphabet. 
Marks that are not understood are mysterious, and so these strange symbols 
were called runes, which is simply the Anglo-Saxon word run, meaning "mys- 
tery" or "secret." Runes were forbidden by the church because of their con- 
nection with heathen magic, and we now employ the Roman or Latin alphabet 
in ordinary penmanship and printing." Well, what are runes ? 

"How Lyrics Began. — At one time people sang because they were 
unusually sad or happy. There were no big cities, so everyone knew everyone 
else in his clan or village. Long ago a lyric, or song of feeling, consisted of two 
or three words chanted over and over again. When there was a holiday, every 
person sang and danced at the same time. When dancing began to go out of 
fashion, the lyric became a song of emotion, sung to the accompaniment of the 
lyre or some other musical instrument. After a time people began to do as 
we do. We still sing lyrics like "Auld Lang Syne," but most poems are not 
now written for singers." 

"An allegory is a story that has two meanings, but it does not make 
animals talk as they do in fables." 

How to A ppreciate the Drama. By Thomas Littlefield Marble . New 
York: Hinds, Noble & Eldridge, 1014. 

The vitality of an art in any period can be gauged by the amount of discus- 
sion given to it over the dinner table, on the street cars, in the newspapers and 
magazines, and in the book publications. Judged by this standard drama 
today has a health, and therefore an influence, which it has never before 
enjoyed in English-speaking countries. This is a development peculiarly 
fortunate in America where civilization is emerging from those stages of 
necessarily whole-hearted devotion to material achievement, and where, if 
progress is to continue, an enlargement must come in aesthetic and spiritual 
vision such as the arts generate. Life has been made comfortable for us; now 
it must become rich and significant, if it is not to become flabby. However, 
whenever discussion is rife, only a portion is worthy of preservation. Most of 
the resultant criticism is mediocre or worse. The worse is usually kept from 
the press by the artistic or money standards of the publisher. Not so with the 
mediocre; some publisher can be found willing to speculate with it. Fortu- 



